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In these days it is doubtful that 
any child may reasonably be ex- 
pected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an 
education. Such an opportunity, 
where the state has undertaken 
to provide it, must be made 
available to all on equal terms.... 

Segregation with the sanction 
of the law .. . has a tendency to 
retard the educational and men- 
tal development of Negro chil- 
dren and to deprive them of 
some of the benefits they would 
receive in a racially integrated 
school system. 


From U.S. Supreme Court 
Decision on Segregation in 
Public Schools 














Dr. Johnson Honored 


Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters from Columbia University at a 
special bi-centennial convocation held 
in July in honor of public education. 
The University’s bi-centennial theme, 
“Man’s Right to Knowledge and the 
Free Use Thereof,” was stressed in 
awarding honorary degrees to leading 
educators. Dr. Johnson, who was for 
many years both Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College and Director 
of Research and Survey at the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, was cited 
as “a scholar whose bright light of 
religion and idealism has illuminated 
the study of education in class, in semi- 
nar and in major research projects di- 
rected with high distinction.” 


CURRENT TRENDS IN DESEGREGATION 


KENNETH B. CLARK 


The following is a summary of an informal talk by Dr. Clark at the 
October meeting of the Board of Trustees. 


Dr. Clark is Associate Professor of Psychology, City College, New 
York, Associate Director, Northside Center for Child Development, and 
a member of the Committee’s Board of Trustees. As a social science con- 
sultant to the legal staff of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, he was principal author of the brief on the 
psychological impact of segregation used so effectively in arguing the 
cases before the Supreme Court. He is keeping in close touch with devel- 
opments all over the country as moves toward integration begin. 


This problem of desegregation in 
our public schools is going to be with 
us for quite a while. The monumental 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
last May 17, ruling unequivocably that 
segregated education is a direct viola- 
tion of the equal rights clause of the 
14th Amendment and cannot be toler- 
ated, has had great impact in the 
country. But it is not yet a complete 
decision because the Court left open 
for further argument the question of 
how to translate the decree into formal 
action. Lawyers of both sides and at- 
torneys from states having laws which 
require or permit segregation were 
asked by the Court to present their 
points of view on implementation dur- 
ing the week of December 6. 

The method by which transition can 
best be accomplished, whether by pro- 
longed “gradualism” or a fixed date 
decree, is now the basic issue. Many of 
the states which want to make the 
transition a gradual one have argued 
that if segregated schools were out- 
lawed at a decreed early date, chaos 
and violence would prevail. 

A group of social scientists have 
been working on an analysis of changes 
from segregated to non-segregated sys- 
tems in order to determine whether 
time will play an effective role, and we 


(Continued on page 4) 


have presented to the lawyers, who are 
preparing the implementation argu- 
ment, our judgment as to the way in 
which we as social scientists feel that 
this question should be answered be- 
fore the Court. 

A substantial number of school sys- 
tems have been voluntarily desegregat- 
ing their schools Aabia waiting for 
the implementation decree, particu- 
larly in states which have permissive 
rather than mandatory laws. 

An outstanding example is the State 
University of Arkansas at Fayetteville 
which took this action without waiting 
for the Supreme Court decision and is 
one of the few Southern universities 
which desegregated without being re- 
quired to do so — a most genuine type 
of desegregation. Negro students live 
in the dormitories of the University and 
are genuinely accepted. The success 
of this voluntary desegregation at the 
graduate and professional level has 
prepared the way for desegregation 
on the elementary and high school 
levels. 

The picture has been surprisingly 
positive and extensive in a number of 
communities in West Virginia, Kansas, 
Missouri, Delaware, Maryland and 
Washington, D.C. which have desegre- 
gated their schools this fall. Out of 
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FROM DREAM TO REALITY 


Experimental Child Care Program 


The little town of Ulysses (popula- 
tion 488) in Potter County, Pennsyl- 
vania, buzzed with excitement for a 
six-weeks period during the summer 
as a result of a new community project 
—a day care center for the children of 
migratory farm workers who, each 
year, make the trek from the South to 
harvest the Commonwealth’s fruit and 
vegetable crops. Potter County has the 
largest migrant population in Pennsyl- 
vania and it is estimated that as many 
as 3,000 migrants are there each sum- 
mer, of whom 700 are children under 
9 years of age. 


More than two years ago at a mi- 
grant conference at Bucknell Univer- 
sity, Mr. Markoff, our Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary, proposed a demonstra- 
tion child care center financed by State 
and Federal funds. The Potter County 
program fulfilled these objectives. It 
was the first migratory child care cen- 
ter in Pennsylvania supported, in part, 
by State funds. Equally significant was 
the fact that it was the first such proj- 
ect in the entire Nation supported, in 
part, by rural child welfare funds 
available under the Federal child wel- 
fare program. These State and Federal 
funds ($2,000 from each source) were 
supplemented by a grant of $700 from 
the Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee 
on Migrant Labor, which itself, had 
received a modest grant from us for its 
work in promoting migrant reforms. 


The Cooperating Agencies 


The child care project was adminis- 
tered by an official agency of the State 
Government — the Governor’s Inter- 
departmental Committee on Migrant 
Labor. Mr. Reuben Kolb, its Execu- 
tive Director, and his Associate, Miss 
Katherine Elliott, both deserve praise 
for their fine and efficient efforts in 
administering the program. The State 
agency had the active assistance of an 
Advisory Council with representation 
from the following private agencies: 
Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee on 
Migrant Labor, Pennsylvania State 
Council of Churches, National Child 
Labor Committee, the Division of 
Home Missions of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the American 
Friends Service Committee. Also rep- 


resented on the Advisory Council were 
two other official agencies — The Gov- 
ernor’s Committee on Children and 
Youth and the State Department of 
Labor and Industry. Voluntary agen- 
cies furnished much equipment and 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee provided a work camp group to 
staff the center. Invaluable advice and 
cooperation were given by officials of 
the New York State Migrant Child 
Care Program. The successful opera- 
tion of the project owed much to the 
wise and skilful direction given by 
Miss Esther Edwards, who supervised 
the work at the center, and by the 
Rev. Edward C. Dimock, Jr., leader of 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee work group. 


New Dimensions Added 


Although the primary task of the 
project was to provide day care ser- 
vices for 50 migrant children, its scope 
was broadened and new dimensions 
were added. The staff came to Ulysses 
two weeks before the center was 
opened and won local support for it. 
They helped farm operators repair the 
shelters the migrants were to use and 
by the time the center opened the staff 
had been truly accepted by the com- 
munity. Local townspeople carried on 
campaigns to provide toys for the 
center. Neighbors frequently brought 
flowers, vegetables and ice cream to 
the staff and the children. Equipment 
was quickly supplied whenever 
needed. Local children besieged the 
center and visited it at all hours of the 
day. 

The center was open six days a 
week during the period of operation. 
Children were brought by station 
wagons to the center from their tem- 
porary homes and returned in the eve- 
ning. When it wasn’t meal or nap 
time, visitors to the center always saw 
a busy little community of 50 children 
pulling wagons, spanking and wash- 
ing dolls, swinging on seesaws, scrib- 
bling with crayons, modeling with 
clay, and building with blocks. 


Because many of the children had 
never been vaccinated, district nurses 
and a doctor from the State Depart- 
ment of Health, with the consent of 


parents, vaccinated the children and 





ey 


One of the Lucky 50 Children at the 
Ulysses Child Care Center 


gave shots for whooping cough and 
diphtheria. Little League softball 
teams were organized for the older 
children and Big League teams for the 
adults. By the summer’s end, migrants 
from eight camps were in_ these 
Leagues playing against each other, 
and also against teams from the towns- 
people in Ulysses. 


Eloquent Testimony 


Perhaps the most eloquent testi- 
mony to the program’s success can be 
found in the words of one of the mi- 
grant crew leaders: “What I want to 
tell you,” he said, “is that I have been 
a migrant for 20 years. You must know 
that what you have done this summer, 
all of you, is just the greatest event 
which has happened to me and to us 
during that time. This summer the 
people in the camp have been differ- 
ent; they have been working better, 
and their children have been happy. 
What you have done to us is wonder- 
ful. I want you to know that if there 
is anything that I can do to help this 
program I will do it. Is there anything 
that I can write, so then tell me please 
because I want very much to do some- 
thing about this and to let people know 
that we appreciate it.” 


A program serving 50 children, how- 
ever worthwhile, is merely a beginning 
toward meeting the needs of the hur- 
dreds of young migrant children in the 
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State. But there is every reason to hope 
that last summer’s successful project 
will spur the expansion of migrant 
child care centers to all the other areas 
of Pennsylvania where they are 
needed. It is hoped too, that it will 
stimulate action in other States to es- 
tablish similar migrant child care proj- 
ects with the aid of Federal rural child 
welfare funds. 


Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee 
Awarded National Prize 


Equally gratifying was the fact that 
the Pennsylvania Citizens’ Committee 
on Migrant Labor, to whom we give 
consultant service, won first prize in a 
national contest sponsored by the 
Necchi Foundation in cooperation 
with the Committee on Community 
Projects established by the National 
Council of Jewish Women, National 
Council of Negro Women and the 
United Church Women. The theme of 
the contest was “Work Together For 
a Better Community.” The judges, 
who included Dr. Ralph Bunche of the 
United Nations and a number of other 
distinguished men and women, con- 


sidered more than 300 entries from 41 
States. 


In recognition of this achievement, 
Governor John Fine of Pennsylvania 
honored the Pennsylvania Citizens’ 
Committee on Migrant Labor with a 
luncheon at the State Capitol in Har- 
risburg on August 19th and presented 
the Committee with the Necchi Foun- 
dation award of $5,000 and a plaque. 


In his acceptance, Dr. Cyrus H. Kar- 
raker, Bucknell Professor of European 
History and Chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Citizens’ Committee, acknow]- 
edged with gratitude the part played 
by the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee.in the winning of the national 
award. “I wish to give assurance,” Dr. 
Karraker said, “that this $5,000 will be 
effectively spent for migrant welfare. 
... 1am only a school teacher but the 
Citizens’ Committee is very fortunate 
in having for its consultant, and prob- 
ably its hardest worker, Mr. Sol Mar- 
koff, Associate General Secretary of 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
Mr. Markoff has been known through- 
out the Nation for years for his magnif- 
icent achievements in behalf of under- 
privileged and mistreated children.” 


TEXT OF AWARD PLAQUE 





By their efforts to integrate migrants into community life and thus 
deepen the meaning of America for all who live there, first prize in the 
United States is hereby awarded for a project of a voluntary association of 
citizens in the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania — the Pennsylvania 
Citizens’ Committee on Migrant Labor. 





The Child Care Center Was Housed in This Home Economics Cottage of the 
Public Schools 
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More Schools 
for More Children 


THE PROBLEMS which face the public 
schools everywhere in the country, be- 
cause of the greatly increased enroll- 
ments and the acute shortage of class- 
rooms and teachers, have been receiv- 
ing such wide publicity this fall that 
there can be few citizens who remain 
unaware of them. Even those who do 
not have children of their own in over- 
crowded classrooms, old firetrap build- 
ings or on half-time shifts with “emer- 
gency” teachers, must have read _ or 
heard about the mounting crisis 
through articles appearing in the 
popular magazines and numerous re- 
ports in the newspapers and on the 
radio. 


The facts and figures about in- 
creased birth rates during the 1940's 
and the coming impact on the schools 
in the 1950’s have been published 
regularly since the end of the war by 
educational authorities and _profes- 
sional organizations but the public as 
a whole has failed to grasp the extent 
of the crisis or believed it was only 
temporary. Now, however, parents can 
see, and other citizens are learning, 
what it means to have 1,000,000 more 
children entering elementary school 
every year, beginning in 1951 and con- 
tinuing until 1960 if present birth rates 
keep up, producing a shortage of 340,- 
000 classrooms for the children in ele- 
mentary schools today, a need for 
100,000 more classrooms every year 
between now and 1960, and a shortage 
of thousands of teachers even harder 
to overcome than the building short- 
age. 

ae communities acted promptly 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Current Trends in Desegregation (Continued from page 1) 


nearly 200 school districts which have 
moved promptly to desegregate, only 
four have given some trouble — White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia; Mil- 
ford, Delaware; Baltimore, Maryland; 
Washington, D.C. 


What Was the Trouble? 


When trouble started in West Vir- 
ginia, the NAACP sent a professor of 
anthropology to investigate and he 
soon found that no profound analysis 
was needed to get to the bottom of the 
difficulty. There was no trouble at all 
until two Negroes in the integrated 
school made the football team, displac- 
ing two white youngsters. The boys 
did not complain — it was their fathers 
who were disturbed. Their status in the 
community was dependent on their 
sons being on the football team. So 
these fathers stirred up concern and 
tension about desegregation, though 
they had not complained about deseg- 
regation before this. 

When the trouble in Milford started, 
I was asked to go down and find out 
what was wrong. It was immediately 
obvious that the trouble was stimu- 
lated by the earlier successful opposi- 
tion in White Sulphur Springs. “If they 
could do this in White Sulphur Springs 
we can do this in Milford.” However, 
the cause of the trouble was not pri- 
marily opposition to desegregation but 
apparently a behind-the-scenes strug- 
gle for political power in Milford. The 
Milford school had been in session two 
weeks before any trouble started. The 
entire community knew that eleven 
Negro students were in school and 
there was no sign of opposition during 
these two weeks. Almost without warn- 
ing demonstrations were organized. 
Local government authorities were 
counseled to take an expedient posi- 
tion on the situation and let things 
work themselves out. The Governor 
was asked several times by the local 
authorities to make a strong statement 
saying he would enforce the law but 
he refused to do so in time to prevent 
the situation from getting out of hand. 
In this vacuum of positive leadership, 
hysteria flourished for ten days and 
then Mr. Bowles, the organizer of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of the White People, moved in. 
He did not start the hysteria, he ex- 
ploited it. He was able to do so be- 
cause the local government and the 


local school board received no backing 
from the State Government and the 
State School Board. Because of this, 
the local school board resigned. 

Two points need to be kept in mind 
in evaluating progress toward integra- 
tion up to the present: 

(1) Trouble has been dispropor- 
tionately publicized. This is under- 
standable in the light of competitive 
journalism, since it is trouble that 
makes good news, not lack of trouble. 

(2) There might be enough indi- 
viduals willing to exploit the rare in- 
stances of trouble in an attempt to 
influence the Supreme Court imple- 
mentation decree. 

The NAACP is interested in getting 
the facts on the non-publicized suc- 
cessful experiences, as well as the moti- 
vation behind the well-publicized 
“opposition” demonstrations, in order 
to counteract the argument that 
trouble is inevitably associated with 
desegregation. 


Some Positive Factors 


On the positive side, there are a 
number of very encouraging things 
happening. Southern church groups, 
national church groups and _ social 
agencies are taking a very strong stand 
in support of the segregation decision. 
At present, even the Southern press is 
playing an important positive role in 
reducing hysteria through its report- 
ing. C. A. McKnight, Executive Di- 
rector of the Southern Education 
Reporting Service, illustrates this with 
a good story of a reporter who phoned 
back to his newspaper that the “re- 
quests for calm were bordering on the 
hysterical.” 

Another important factor in the 
South is that a new group of young 
white Southern leaders is developing 
who are positive in their approach to 
racial matters without cutting them- 
selves off completely from the masses 
of white Southerners. Some are join- 
ing with the leaders of the Southern 
Regional Council. Others are working 
independently of this group and al- 
though, for the most part, they take a 
position of gradualism — sometimes in 
exaggerated Southern accents — they 
are working effectively to smooth the 
process of desegregation. They are 
equally concerned with the preserva- 
tion of public school education and the 
problem of human rights. They are 


cameeme 





FLASH! 


The Virginia Congress of Parents 
and Teachers recently adopted a 
resolution urging its member units 
to “build understanding through 
study and discussion of the prob- 
lems relevant to the Supreme Court 
decision on integration.” This is the 
kind of objective and courageous 
action by an influential state group 
which will help to promote reason- 
able and calm consideration of a 
vital question — how to proceed. 
Another recommendation urged 
that local P.T.A.’s emphasize “an 
objective attitude toward the devel- 
opments of a changing society” and 
“constant awareness that public 
education is for all Virginia youth.” 











going to have considerable influence 
in solving the problem of desegrega- 
tion. 

Another problem, of course, is how 
the pronouncements on desegregation 
made by many national groups can be 
translated into action. The Herald- 
Tribune recently asked representatives 
of national social agencies to discuss 
this and the question raised and re- 
raised was, “What can one do to pro- 
vide leaders in local communities in 
the South with the kind of support and 
strength which they need in order to 
make a stand on this issue of desegre- 
gation?” The problem seems simple 
but the solution is difficult. In Milford, 
many whites wanted to say publicly 
that desegregation is a good idea, but 
were afraid they would lose status and 
feared the violence of reprisal. If we 
can solve this problem of how to bul- 
wark people who have status, power 
and community prestige, so that they 
will align themselves with this process 
without anxiety and fear of reprisal, 
we will not need to fear continuing in- 
cidents and violence. Most Southem 
communities are aware of this and if 
some few could be found to give ef- 
fective leadership along this line, it 
would help in accelerating the whole 
process. After December, the Court 
may have a clear decree that will make 
this analysis seem quite academic. The 
chances are, however, that the hard 
job of planning and action and the 
development of sound community 
leadership must be solved on the com 
munity level. : 
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Cooperative Action for Migrants 


MIGRANT PROBLEMS finally received 
recognition by Congress this year 
when it voted an appropriation of 
$50,000 for special work in this area by 
the Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. 
Department of Labor. President Eis- 
enhower had recommended an appro- 
priation of $100,000 in his budget mes- 
sage to enable the Bureau to promote 
cooperative action among the states to 
improve the working and living condi- 
tions of migrants. The Appropriations 
Committees of both House and Senate 
turned down the requested appropria- 
tion and a motion to restore it on the 
floor of the House, which received 
strong support, was defeated by a few 
votes. A similar motion on the floor of 
the Senate was successful and the 
$100,000 appropriation was voted. The 


amount was cut to $50,000 in the Joint - 
“| Senate-House Conference on the bill 


but even this amount will be helpful 
in making a start towards cooperative 
action on the migrant problem. And 
the fact that an appropriation has been 


"| made provides much needed recogni- 


tion of Federal responsibility for ac- 
tion on a problem which has highly 
complex interstate factors. 

Following this action by Congress, 
President Eisenhower appointed an 
Interdepartmental Committee on Mi- 
grant Labor at the Cabinet level. 
James P. Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Department of Labor, is Chairman and 
the other members appointed by the 
President are the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, and Interior, and the Administra- 
tor of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. The Committee members 
have held their first meeting, a work- 
ing committee of high level deputies 
in each agency has been set up, and 
a staff secretary has been appointed. 
The first decision made was that no 
more studies are needed and that the 
emphasis should be on translating the 
already well-documented facts into 
some specific programs on which prog- 
ress can be made with Federal, State 
and local cooperation. 


More Schools for More Children 
(Continued from page 3) 


when the warnings first came, survey- 


| ing their needs and providing the funds 


required for more buildings, more 
teachers and salary scales high enough 
to attract and hold fully qualified 
teachers. But most communities find 
themselves caught in the jam of de- 
layed action while building costs have 
been soaring, teachers leaving for bet- 
ter paid occupations, the number of 
students preparing for teaching falling 
off, and “emergency certificate” teach- 
ers increasing by the thousands. 

Business organizations and labor 
unions have joined the campaign to 
get action by putting the facts in spe- 
cial pamphlets for their members and 
urging full participation in develop- 
ing adequate support for their schools. 

Education — An Investment in 
People, published by the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and beautifully il- 
lustrated with charts accompanied by 
brief factual text, shows that education 
18 a good investment because it bene- 
fits everybody and therefore that good 
schools are a “must.” 


Our Public Schools and Their Fi- 
nancial Support, published by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
hits hard with its charts and factual 
text to alert businessmen to the urgent 
need to provide “more teachers, more 
classrooms, more money. The need is 
now. The situation is getting worse. 
There’s no sign of a break. . . .” 


If We Fail the Schools. . . , a pam- 
phlet issued by the CIO, is equally ef- 
fective in presenting critical school 
needs to local unions and other com- 
munity groups. “Who pays when pub- 
lic schools are neglected? The answer 
is we all do.” 


The crucial shortages in the elemen- 
tary schools will begin to reach the 
high schools next year when their en- 
rollments will go up by 1,000,000. This 
will create a number of problems in 
addition to building and _ teacher 
needs, Current criticism of schools has 
been focussed rather heavily on the 
high schools, though the elementary 
schools have been included in debates 





Most of the argument—indeed 
the whole issue — of whether to 
address the effort in education to 
the average of ability or to the 
higher capacities — derives from 
the assumption that we have to 
make that choice. But why do we 
have to choose? Why are we not 
planning to educate everybody 
as much as everybody can be 
educated, some much more and 
some less than others? ... 

We must measure our educa- 
tional effort as we do our military 
effort. That is to say, we must 
measure it not by what it would 
be easy and convenient to do, but 
by what it is necessary to do in 
order that the nation may survive 
and flourish. We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to 
defend ourselves, whatever the 
cost. We must now learn that we 
are quite rich enough to educate 
ourselves as we need to be 
educated. 

— WatTeR LippMaANN. Address 
on Educational Efforts and 
Educational Needs, Fifth An- 
nual Dinner, National Citizens 
Committee for the Public 
Schools , 











over whether the 3 R’s are being 
taught, whether students should be 
grouped by intelligence or age, 
whether too many costly “frills” are 
being added. But the feeling expressed 
in many places that too many unquali- 
fied students are already cluttering up 
the high schools, and should be re- 
leased from school to go to work at 
14, may get stronger at the prospect 
of providing more funds for more stu- 
dents of high school age. High school 
students are not going to be better 
prepared than they have been, in view 
of present conditions in the elemen- 
tary schools, and the need for more 
individualized programs, more coun- 
seling and guidance, is going to be 
greater, not less. 

It may take all that the business or- 
ganizations can do, all that labor 
unions, educational associations and 
organized efforts of citizens can do, to 
block a retreat from the goal of a high 
school education for all American 


youth. 
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BREAKDOWN BILLS LEAD IN 1954 


APPROXIMATELY 30 CHILD LABOR BILLS 
were introduced this year in 8 of the 
11 State Legislatures which met in 
regular session. The majority were de- 
signed to weaken, and in some cases 
to remove completely, existing legis- 
lative safeguards for working young- 
sters. Forceful community opposition 
defeated all but two of these break- 
down bills. No bills were enacted 
which contained any major improve- 
ments in child labor standards. From 
this evidence it appears that the trend 
toward a breakdown in state child 
labor standards is gaining momentum 
each year and that major efforts are 
required to prevent the loss of hard- 
won gains in protective legislation for 
young workers. 


Louisiana 


A bill was introduced to break down 
the minimum age for pinboys in bowI- 
ing alleys from 16 to 15 years and to 
extend their night work hours from 
7 p.m. to 11:30 p.m. When this meas- 
ure was defeated, a second breakdown 
bill, which also failed, proposed to 
lower the age minimum for pinsetters 
to 14 years. Another defeated measure 
would have lowered the minimum for 
employment in drug stores from 14 to 
12 years and removed the work permit 
requirements for such employment. 
The most drastic bill, however, tried 
to wipe out hour, night work, hazard- 
ous and work permit regulations for 
employed minors of 16 and 17 years. 
It took well-organized, vigorous and 
sustained community action to defeat 


this bill as well as all the others. 


Massachusetts 


The State Bowling Association tried 
and failed to push through two serious 
breakdown bills. The first sought to 
remove pinboy employment from its 
present classification as a hazardous 
occupation which would have lowered 
the minimum age from 16 to 14 years. 
The second, although aimed primarily 
at weakening age and night work pro- 
visions for pinboys, proposed to give 
the Labor Commissioner the authority 
to suspend existing provisions affecting 
any working minors under 16 years in 
case of emergency or hardship. Under 
present law such regulations can be 
suspended only for minors over 16. 


New York 


A bill was introduced and defeated 
which would have deprived minors 
illegally employed on farms of double 
liability workmen’s compensation 
awards in case of injury. They are eli- 
gible for such benefits under the pres- 
ent law if their employers voluntarily 
elect to carry compensation coverage. 
Another defeated bill would have low- 
ered the minimum age for employ- 
ment on commercial farms from 14 to 
12 years and removed permit require- 
ments for farm work. But two bills to 
break down farm work regulations 
were rushed through both Houses in 
the closing days of the legislative ses- 
sion, before any opposition could be 
organized, and were approved by the 
Governor. These bills permit minors 
between 14 and 16 years to operate 
and work near hazardous farm ma- 
chines despite the fact that the agri- 
cultural accident toll is mounting. Such 
work had previously been included in 
New York’s 16 year minimum for haz- 
ardous occupations involving power- 
driven machinery. To make this lower 
age limit stick, the bills also removed 
the Industrial Commission’s previous 
authority to regulate the hazardous 
employment of minors on farms in- 
cluded in its general authority to regu- 
late hazardous employment. 

The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee is now organizing civic, social and 
church groups to work for the repeal 
of these measures during the 1955 ses- 
sion of the Legislature and restoration 
of the 16 year age limit for employment 
on hazardous farm machinery. 


South Carolina 


Another effort was made as in pre- 
vious years, and without success, to 
set an 8 hour day, 40 hour work week 
for children under 16 when schools 
are not in session, to limit part-time 
employment after school to 4 hours a 
day, 28 hours a week, and to require 
employers to keep birth certificates on 
file for all employees under 18 years. 
At present South Carolina has no work 
permit or evidence-of-age require- 
ments for enforcement of the child 
labor law. 


Virginia 
A bill to permit 16 year old girls to 


EE 


work late at night in theatres as ticket. 
takers and in candy concessions was 
defeated. Civic-minded citizens who 
opposed the bill argued successfully 
that the Virginia law has an 18 year 
minimum for theatre ushers and that 
the same standard should be main. 
tained for other night work theatre 
jobs which often bring the girls in di- 
rect contact with loiterers. Spearhead. 
ing the opposition were the Virginia 
Social Legislation Committee of the 
National Council of Jewish women, the 
Virginia Child Labor Committee and 
the State Parent-Teacher Association 
as well as school attendance workers, 


A New Publication 


Youth and Work, a quarterly newslet- 
ter, is now being published by the 
National Child Labor Committee. The 
newsletter evolved from one of the 
recommendations made at a Consulta- 


tion on Youth Employment arranged |; 


by us and sponsored by the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. That recom- 
mendation called for a clearing house 
of information on community and 
agency projects relating to school 
drop-outs, job counseling, guidance 
and placement, career planning and 
school-work programs. Youth and 
Work, edited by Gloria Bley, is de- 
signed to provide this service. It re- 
ports concrete examples of projects 
and reviews materials designed to 
help youngsters make the transition 
between school and employment. If 
you know of such projects in your com- 
munity, let us hear about them for this 
clearing house service. Sample copies 
of the newsletter are available on 
request. 





Dr. Frank P. Graham’s address, 
“Growing Up in the Present 
World,” given at the National 
Child Labor Committee’s 50th 
Anniversary Luncheon, was pub- 
lished in full in the appendix of 
the Congressional Record for 
July 2, 1954. Senator Paul H. 
Douglas requested the insertion 
of the address in the Record. 
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A Word of Warning 


To REDUCE THE BUMPER CROP Of acci- 
dents to youngsters operating farm 
machines, the National Child Labor 
Committee this spring launched a pre- 
ventive safety campaign. Key ammuni- 


‘Ition for the campaign was “A Word 


of Warning” flier addressed to farm 
parents, urging them to keep young 
children away from tractors and to 
supervise carefully older children in 
the safe operation of tractors. Based on 
the Committee’s compilation of tractor 
accidents to children reported in the 
press, the flier pointed out that: 

When children are trapped in dis- 
carded iceboxes, everyone is indignant 


hazards. When a little girl tumbles into 
an abandoned well, a sympathetic nation 
breathlessly awaits news of her rescue. 
But — when a youngster is crushed to 
death while driving a tractor, his family 
and friends grieve, the local newspaper 
reports the accident and that’s all. Yet far 
more children are killed and injured in 
farm tractor accidents than in discarded 
iceboxes and abandoned wells. They are 
victims of that deceptively simple machine 
- the tractor — that can 4 and often is a 
killer. 

The response to this flier was imme- 
diate and enthusiastic. Before the ini- 
tial mailing was completed, requests 
for thousands of additional copies 
began to pour in. These requests 
came from county school superin- 
tendents, parent-teacher organizations, 
churches, farm and safety groups. The 
original supply of 10,000 fliers was 
soon exhausted but the deluge of re- 
quests continued. Special emergency 
funds were secured to print 500,000 
of the fliers and requests exhausted 
this supply early in the summer. 

The flier’s warning was also featured 
in editorials and news items by the 
press and radio in 15 states — primarily 
in the Midwest where the farm acci- 
dent problem is most serious. 

Accident figures based on news- 
paper items are not statistically reliable 
for comparative purposes but it is en- 
couraging to find that this year’s re- 
ports on occupational farm accidents 
to children from May through August 
showed a reduction from the same 
Period in 1953. In 1953 the press 
teported 272 child victims of farm 
machine accidents. This year 196 ac- 
tidents were recorded. There were 71 
teported fatalities in 1953. The 1954 
death toll was 64. It is possible that 





and laws are demanded to remove such ° 


this reduction in the number of acci- 
dents and deaths among young farm 
workers may be due in part to the wide 
distribution given to the “Word of 
Warning” flier. 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee will renew its efforts to prevent 
children from being maimed and killed 
by tractors through another vigorous 
safety campaign in the spring of 1955. 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


Children of Misfortune: A Study of 
the Education of Migrant Chil- 
dren. Shirley E. Greene. National 
Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 1954. 
(Copies available from National 
Child Labor Committee ) 

This is a moving and illuminating re- 
port for the public on the extent to 
which migrant children are education- 
ally deprived and the practical steps 
that can be taken by communities and 
states to do something about it. The 
research study on which the pamphlet 
is based was described in the March 
1954 issue of The American Child in 
an article outlining the organization, 
purpose and methods of the project. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
has been continuously associated with 
it through Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand 
who is the Committee’s representative 
on the Research Project Board of the 
NCALL. This Board is responsible for 
the study and for the follow-up dem- 
onstration project to improve the edu- 
cation of migrant children now in op- 
eration in Florida and Virginia (to be 
reported in the next issue of The Amer- 
ican Child). 

When Mr. Greene states in Children 
of Misfortune that the “outstanding 
facts about the educational experi- 
ence of migrant children are re- 
tardation and frustration,” he is not 
revealing something previously un- 
known but something that is docu- 
mented more completely than ever 
before by the research study which he 
directed. In the field work, which ex- 
tended over an 18-months period, more 
than 1,800 school records of migrant 
children were examined in four widely 
separated local areas in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Texas and Illinois. These areas 
included migrants of various back- 
grounds and in various situations — at 
“home base” in Florida and Texas and 
“on the road” in Illinois and Virginia. 
Study of the school records was sup- 
plemented by hundreds of interviews 
with migrant parents, school princi- 
pals, teachers and other informed 
persons, and by achievement and ad- 


justment tests given to over 400 chil- 
dren in Florida. 

The rapid retardation rate of the 
thousands of Nancy Lous, the Willie 
Joes, the Manuela Estrellas and the 
Francisco Joses who follow the crops 
stand out stark and clear from the 
cross sample records of these 1,800 
children, Frustration and dropping out 
are inevitable when children get so 
far behind because they have no op- 
portunity to attend school regularly. 

Since migrant parents have little 
education and their children are get- 
ting little more — two facts also docu- 
mented by the study — the most 
hopeful approach toward breaking up 
this vicious circle is by finding ways 
to give migrant children more ade- 
quate education. This was the major 
objective of the study —“to provide 
a factual, objective basis for plans and 
programs to improve the educational 
opportunities and experiences of mi- 
grant children.” To promote this ob- 
jective, an advisory committee of 15 
to 35 persons was created to give 
guidance to the study in each of the 
four local centers. Out of this experi- 
ence in enlisting community interest 
and cooperation came many practical 
suggestions, outlined in Children of 
Misfortune, for community self-study 
programs and recommended lines of 
action. 

Children of Misfortune was origi- 
nally published as the May 1954 issue 





We record, with deep sorrow, 
the death on October 21, 1954 of 
Miss Elizabeth Donnelly, a mem- 
ber of the National Child Labor 
Committee staff since December 
1, 1927. 

Miss Donnelly was a source of 
real joy to those around her in 
the office over the long years of 
her service with the Committee. 
Her sweet spirit and cheerful, 
kindly, constant willingness to 
help, endeared her deeply to us 
all. 
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of Social Action magazine, a publica- 
tion of the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. The full report, The Educa- 
tion of Migrant Children, of which this 
is a condensed version, is available 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Communities 
planning educational programs for mi- 
grant children in their areas will want 
the complete report (price $2.50). 


The Youth You Supervise. Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Bul- 
letin 174, 1954. 10 cents. 

Addressed to the supervisors of young 
workers, this 14 page leaflet delight- 
fully illustrated by Al Capp, is de- 
signed to help them understand 
adolescents who are making their first 
start in the job world under their 
guidance. 





The American Dream 
Equal opportunity for all children 


Photo by David Myers 
Won’t you send a special gift as we 
start our second half century of efforts 
to fulfill this American dream for all 
our children? 


The young worker is presented sym- 
pathetically and persuasively — his 
assets of sharp eyes, quick fingers, en- 
ergy and readiness to learn — his lia- 
bilities which stem from inexperience, 
insecurity, physical and emotional im- 
maturity. By making the most of the 
assets and understanding the “why” of 
the liabilities, the supervisor, as the 
leaflet suggests, can reduce the high 
turnover among young workers and 
help them develop into reliable work- 
ers and efficient producers. 

The Youth You Supervise was pre- 
pared with the advice of the Bureau's 
Technical Committee on Supervision 
of Young Workers. Not only job super- 
visors but teachers, counselors and 
others who endeavor to help adoles- 
cents through the difficult growing-up 
process from child to adult, can use the 
leaflet to good advantage. 


Prospecting for Brain Power. Wil- 
liam F. McDermott. National Par- 
ent-Teacher, Chicago, Illinois, June 
1954. 

This article describes a growing move- 
ment in education to prospect the field 
for talented youth. It points out that 
there are many thousands of extra- 
bright youngsters who, along with 
their parents, are unaware of their 
mental capabilities and who, through 
poverty, confusion or discouragement, 
are drifting into lifetime activities far 
short of their capabilities. Studies have 
shown that at least 50% of the nation’s 
brightest and most talented youth are 
leaving school prematurely and never 
get to college. To locate and conserve 
this human brain power, a special set 
of tests has been devised. Known as 
the Iowa Tests for Educational Devel- 
opment, they test for knowledge, re- 
gardless of where it was acquired, and 
the ability to apply that knowledge in 
practical ways. These tests, refined 
over a 13 year period, can foretell a 
high school freshman’s potentialities 
for college success. Through such test- 
ing, gifted youngsters can be encour- 
aged through follow-up counseling to 
go on to higher education for maxi- 
mum development of their intellectual 
capacities and social usefulness. 





To the National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


I am glad to enclose $ 


as a Special Gift. 


Popular Guidanc , 
Materials 


THE COMMITTEES popular oT td 
pamphlets, Just A Minute and 

Talk About Tomorrow, have gone ir 
second and third printings as a rest 
of the many quantity requests for the} 
from schools, youth agencies, emplo 
ment services and other organizatiog 
advising students on education am 
preparation for employment. 


Just a Minute: Are You Thinki 
About A Job, attractively designed f 
teen-agers, raises points to consid 


_ when making decisions about jobs y 
‘school, jobs plus school or makin 


school a full-time job. 


Let's Talk About Tomorrow, a di 
cussion guide for teachers which pa 
ents are also finding helpful, contaif 
provocative questions for youngste 
on the ins and outs of getting a job.; 


Both pamphlets are available fro 
the Committee at 10 cents (quanti 
rates on request). 


“Spare-Time Jobs for High Schot 
Kids,” a reprint from Changing Time 
The Kiplinger Magazine, combin 
useful suggestions on the teen-agel 
urge to work and the values of wot 
experience, with cautions about t 
safeguards needed to avoid the pitfal 
of working at the expense of hea 
and education. 


The reprint is distributed by d ( 
National Child Labor Committee a al 
copies are available free. 


A Decision for Tommy, the recordf 
dramatic sketch of a drop-out whi 
the Committee first presented < 
broadcast on the NBC network in 
operation with the National Asso¢ 
tion of Secondary-School Principa 
has also proved to be effective mater 
for school guidance use. A recent rept 
from Louisiana says that the visitil 
teacher section of the State Educati 
Department is “making every effort 
acquaint visiting teachers with # 
values of this dramatic presentatio 
Recordings are still available and m 
be ordered from the National Asso¢ 
tion of Secondary-School Prin ipe 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washi 
ton 6, D.C. Size A (78r.p.n., threed 
records) is $6.00 per set and Siz 
(8314 r.p.m., one 16” record) is § 





